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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books 


New Long Novel 


The Wife of SirlsaacHarman 
By H. G. WELLS, 
Author of “The World Set Free,” &c. Extra Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
*,* Mr. Wells’s new book is a long novel of modern 
life which deals with various aspects of the feminist move- 
ment, and especially in relation to marriage. 


PAMPHLETS ON THE WAR. 


Neutral Nations and the War. 
By JAMES BRYCE (Viscount Bryce). Author of 
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How Britain Strove for Peace. 
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Folk-Lore Tales. By SANNI METELERKAMP. 
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8vo. 3s. 6d. 


REV. W. TEMPLE. 
Studies in the Spirit and 
Truth of Christianity. Being 


University and School Sermons. By WILLIAM 
TEMPLE, M.A., Rector of St. James's, Piccadilly, 
sometime Headmaster of Repton. Crown §8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Idealist Reaction against 
Science, By Prof. ANTONIO ALIOTTA, 


Royal University of Padua. Translated by AGNES 
McCASKILL. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Times.— A full and penetrating examination of the phases and 
tone of present-day thought on the theory of knowledge; and here 
Professor Aliotta takes as his guide the reaction from intellectualism 
which is the chief characteristic of contemporary philosophy. 
Henri Bergson. An Account of 

his Life and Philosophy. By ALGOT 
RUHE and NANCY MARGARET PAUL. With 
Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Philosophy of Change. 
A Study of the Fundamental Principle 
of the Philosophy of Bergson. By H. 
WILDON CARR, Hon. D.Litt., Fellow of Usieanstey 
of London, King’s College. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Zoological Philosophy. sy j. s. 
LAMARCK. Translated, with Introduction, by Hucu 
ELLIOT. 8vo. 15s. net. 

The Coco-Nut. sy EDWIN BINGHAM 
COPELAND, Professor of Plant Physiology and Dean 
of the College of Agriculture, University of the 
Philippines. With Illustrations. S8vo. 10s. net. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., will be 


to send their List of New and Forthcoming Books 


EARL OF CROMER. 


Political and Literary Essays. 
Second Series. By the Right Hon. the EARL OF 
CROMER, O.M., G.C. B., 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


*.* Contains papers on a erial Germany," ‘The Home 
Policy of Germany.” “ The Prussian Army,” and other 


material of varied interest. 
Coasting Bohemia. sy 


COMYNS CARR, Author of ‘‘Some Eminent Vic- 
torians,’’ etc. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

*,* Includes papers on Sarah Bernhardt, Edward Burne- 

Jones, George Meredith, Rossetti and Millais. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—" A book endowed with more construction than 

one finds in books of memoirs as a rule, and sustained at a level of 

excellence and interest such as we rarely remember in this form of 

conversation with the pen."’ 
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MUKERJEA. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Times.—"* This little play shows in Mr. Tagore a gift of drama. 

To read it is to want to have it acted, to want to hear the voices, speak- 

ing softly this soft and gentle language, to see the slowly dying boy at 

his window. and the people in that busy and wonderful world beyond 
the window whom he now and then stops to talk with him."’ 


The Divine Brethren. 4 Discourse 
in Paradise. By H. S. GREY. Illustrated by 
WILFRID WALTER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Dictionary of Madame de 


Sévigné. py EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
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ELEANOR FITZGERALD KERRICH. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 8s. net. 
[Eversley Series. 


Times.—"’ The lovers both of Mme. Sévigné and of Fitzgerald have 
now before them a fresh and appetizing store of material."’ 


DEVENDRANATH TAGORE. 
The Autobiography of Mahar- 


shi Devendranath Tagore. 
Translated by SATYENDRANATH TAGORE and 
INDIRA DEVI. With an Introduction by EVELYN 
UNDERHILL. With Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Life and Genius of Ariosto. 
y J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, Sc.D., LL.D., F.B.A. 
Author of ‘‘ Tales from Ariosto.’’ Extra crown 8vo. 


3s. net. 
Times.—‘A valuable little study of the great Renaissance Italian 
poet (1474-1533).”’ 


Highways and Byways in 


incolnshire. psy wiLtincHAM 
FRANKLIN RAWNSLEY. With Illustrations by 
FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. Extra crown 8vo. 
5s. net. [Highways and Byways Series. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK. 


With Poor Immigrants to 
America, 38y STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author 
of ‘‘ With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem.’’ With 
32 Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Spectator :—* An extremely ‘interesting record, with many penetra- 
ting illustrations of the contrast between Russian and American 
ideals, and a good deal of criticism, in the main friendly, of 
spirit of the new American people.’’ 


Stellar Movements and the 


Structure of the Universe. 

By A. S. EDDINGTON, M.A., M.Sc., B.Sc., F.R.S. 

Illustrated. 8vo. 6s. net. [Science Monographs. 

The Spectator.—'* Professor Eddington’s learned monograph deals 

with times and spaces so vast that the mind reels. before them—but 

they are a wholesome change from the war news. . . . This essay 
in immensity is well worth study.” 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S 


New and Forthcoming Books. 


NOTE.—Mr. Heinemann will be pleased to send on application 
his complete Autumn List. 


THROUGH SIBERIA. The 
Land of the Future. .y pr. Friatjot 


Nansen. With many illustrations from the Author’s 
Photographs. Crown 4to. 15s, net. 


A book which indicates the enormous commercial and industrial possibilities 
of the Russian Asiatic possessions. It shows the possibility of regular com- 
munication by sea with Archangel and the Kara Sea; also the likelihood of the 
transporting of the food supply of Siberia to Western Europe. 


THE LONELY NIETZSCHE. 


By Frau Forster-Nietzsche. With Portraits. Uniform 
with ‘‘ The Young Nietzsche.’’ 15s. net. 


CHINA under the EMPRESS 
DO WA GE R. By Edmund Backhouse & 


J.O. P. Bland. Cheap Edition. Illus. Dy. 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
BEA VER. By A. Radclyffe Dugmore, 


Author of ‘‘Camera Adventures in the African Wilds.’’ 
Cheap Edition. Profusely illustrated from Photographs by 
the Author. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


HOW BELGIUM SAVED 
E UROPE e By Dr. Charles Sarolea, D.Ph. 


(Liége), D.Litt. (Brussels), Editor of ‘‘ Everyman,’’ Belgian 
Consul in Edinburgh. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. net. 


PHILIP the KING; and other Poems. 
By John Masefield, Author of “Dauber,’’ &. With 
Portrait Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated by Prominent Artists of To-day. 
THE GARDEN OF KAMA. 


By Lawrence Hope. Illustrated in Colour and decorated 
by Byam Shaw. Royal 4to. 15s. net. 


OUR SENTIMENTAL 


DE N e By Agnes and Egerton Castle. [llus- 
trated in colour and black and white by Charles 
Robinson. Crown 4to. 6s. net. 


MEMORIES.” zy John Galsworthy. 


With plates in colour and black and white illustrations by 
Maud Earl. Crown 4to. 5s. net. 


New Six-Shilling Fiction. 


THE MAN OF IRON. A Romance of 
the Franco-German War. By Richard 
Dehan, Author of ‘‘ The Dop Doctor,” &c. 


THE UNTILLED FIELD. 3; George 


Moore, Author of ‘* Hail and Farewell,’’ &c. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE COMEDY. 
ved of ‘‘ The Book of a Bachelor.” Duncan 


WHAT A WOMAN WANTS. 3; tne 


Author of to Partners,’’ Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 


YES. By the Author of ‘‘ Less than the Dust,” &c. Mary 
Agnes Hamilton. 


THE VEILED LIFE. y Mrs. Goldie. 
THE STEPPE and other Stories. 


By Anton Tchehov. From the Russian by Adeline 
Lister Kaye. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 3, 


Fyodor DostoevsKy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Previously Published: THE POSSESSED, 
THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOVD, THE IDIOT. 


21 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, wW.cC. 


“Messrs. Bell’s New Books 


SPIRITUAL HEALING. 


By the Rev. W. F. COBB, D.D., 
Author of “ Mysticism and the Creed,” etc. 


5s. net. 
The object of Dr. Cobb’s new volume is to mediate 
ween those who affirm and those who deny the 
validity of Spiritual Healing. 


THE LIVING TOUCH. 


By DOROTHY KERIN. 2s. Gd. net. 


The author’s own record of her miraculous healing 
when in an advanced stage of phthisis. Miss Kerin 
also gives an account of her subsequent spiritual experi- 
ences. 


A Plea for Divorce for the Poor. 


MY HUSBAND STILL. 


A WORKING WOMAN’S STORY. 


By HELEN HAMILTON, with a Fore- 
word by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
3s. Gd. net. 


Mr. Galsworthy in his foreword to this powerful 
story says, ‘ To those among the public who never think 
about these things, or are still doubtful as to the 
advisability of putting divorce within reach of the poor, 
I commend this little book.” 


ECONOMICS. 

THE COLLECTIVIST STATE IN THE 
MAKING. By Emi Davies, Chairman Railway 
Nationalisation Society. 5g, net. A compre- 
hensive review of the modern movements in the 
direction of collectivism. 

ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY : 
SELECT DOCUMENTS. Edited by 
A. E. Bianp, P. A. Brown and R. H. Tawney. 
Gs. net. Economic History illustrated, for the 
first t me, from original documents in the same 
manner as Constitutional History is illustrated by 
the well known selections of Stubbs, Prothero and 
Gardiner. 

THE BRITISH RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Outlines of its Early Development up to 1844. 
By H. G. Lewin, B.a. Formerly District Superinten- 
dent York, Mineral Train Superintendent N.E.R. 
With 8 Maps. 2g. Gd, net 


WILLIAM PITT AND THE GREAT 
WAR. By J. Hottanp Rosg, Litt.D. New 
and Cheaper Re-Issue. With Photogravure Plates. 


7s. Gd. net. 


BELL’S RECENT NOVELS. 
BRIDGET CONSIDINE. By Mary Croszie. 
2nd Edition. 
ANGELISLAND. By J. H. 6s, 


FOOTPRINTS BENEATH THE SNOW. 
By Henry Borpeaux. 68, 


THE YOUNGEST WORLD. By Roszrr 
Dunn. 6S. 


JEAN GILLES: SCHOOLBOY. By A. 
Laron. 3s. Gd. net. 


TWENTY NEW BOHN POPULAR LIBRARY 

VOLUMES will be published on Wednesday next. 
Price 1g, net each. 

Full particulars on application to your bookseller or to 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., York House, Portugal Street, LONDON. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S New Books 
The New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Tante.’’ 


THE ENCOUNTER 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 


Author of *‘ Tante,’’ ‘’ Franklin Kane,’’ &c. 6s. 

The Times.—‘‘jNo concern with actuality could for Ieng 
together detach the mind from its delight in the grace of her 
portraiture, her delicate mastery of scene, the rich and tranquil 
surface of her style, its melody and its cadence.”’ 

Westminster Gasette.—"‘ It is impossible to leave a page 
unread—many pages are worth re-reading again and again. The 
book is full of beauty and wisdom.” 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Village in the Jungle.’’ 


THE WISE VIRGINS 
By LEONARD WOOLF. 6s. 


Scotsman.—*' Mr. Woolf is going to be another of the 
novelists who count. ‘The Wise Virgins’ is notable chiefly for 
the smartness of its dialogue. The talk is not only witty: it is 
really good.” 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. Just Published 


By the Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Green.”’ 
IN THE CITY OF UNDER 
By EVELYNE RYND. 
By the Author of ‘‘ An Ocean Tramp.”’ 
ALIENS By WILLIAM McFEE, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Bride Elect."’ 
THE RECOILING FORCE 
By A. M. CHAMPNEYS. 
THE HOLE OF THE PIT 
By ADRIAN ROSS. 
LOCKETT’S LEA By SIBELL VANSITTART. 


These racy reminiscences by the celebrated composer 
are now ready at all Booksellers and Libraries. 


PAGES FROM AN 


UNWRITTEN DIARY 
By SIR CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. 


With Illustrations. 1 vol., 12s. 6d. net. 
Absorbing recollections and anecdotes of notorious 


crimes and criminals. 


DAYS OF MY YEARS 
By SIR MELVILLE MACNAGHTEN, C.B., 


Late Chief of the Criminal Investigation Department, 
Scotland Yard. 1 vol., 12s. 6d. net. [Ready Oct. 28 


Lord Alverstone’s Reminiscences. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BAR 


AND BENCH 


By the RT. HON. VISCOUNT ALVERSTONE, 
G.C.M.G., K.B., lately Lord Chief Justice. With Illustra- 
tions from sketches by the late SiR FRANK LocKwoop. 

1 vol., 12s. 6d. net. [November 


Amusing Recollections of a Popular Song-writer. 


FRIENDS AND MEMORIES 
By MAUDE VALERIE WHITE. — 


1 vol., 12s. 6d. net. (November 


New Book by the author of “ Ruthless Rhymes for 
Heartless Homes.” 
THE 


COMPLETE SPORTSMAN 
(Compiled from the Occasional Papers of Reginald Drake 
Biffin). By HARRY GRAHAM, Author of ‘‘ The Per- 
fect Gentleman,’’ &c. Illustrated byLEwIs BAUMER. 6s. 


ADVENTURES AMONG WILD FLOWERS. 


By JOHN TREVENA, Author of ‘‘ Furze the Cruel,” 
&c. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WOOD PEOPLE: and Others. 


By M. D. HAVILAND, 
TREE. 5s. net. 


BILL: A Bushman. 
Edited by C. H. S. MATTHEWS, M.A., Author of 
‘*A Parson in the Australian Bush,’’ &c. Ilustrated. 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE PROMENADE TICKET: A Lay 
Record of Concerts. By A. H. SIDGWICK, Author 
of ‘‘ Walking Essays,’’ &c. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


Illustrated by Harry Roun- 
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THE GREAT ADVENTURE OF PUBLISHING. 


URING the last few weeks we have been glad to 
welcome the return of books—not mere 
pamphlets of the war, but undoubted books. They 
stand for an act of faith and courage on the part of 
everyone concerned in their production. Publishers and 
authors are only too well aware that at this time it is 
difficult to turn the attention of the public from the 
latest telegrams. Anything in the nature of literature 
tends to be thrust aside. Events of the moment are 
regarded as more important than the finest imaginings 
or the deepest reflections of which our authors are 
capable. Publishers have themselves been compelled to 
yield to the popular feeling. The autumn publishing 
season in September was in a sense postponed. Pub- 
lishers suspended activity while they turned up old lists 
of books which dealt even indirectly with war and 
policy ; which bore even remotely upon the forces and 
incidents which filled our minds. They have in the 
last few weeks re-issued many a volume neglected in 
days less exclusively ruled by the thought of armies. 
Many books suddenly became famous which would 
otherwise have been read by specialists alone. When 
Mr. John Murray arranged to publish Professor 
Cramb’s book on Modern Germany he can have had 
little idea how punctually it would be justified; nor 
could anyone have foreseen at the time of its first 
appearance that a fortune lay hid in a translation of 
Bernhardi’s book of war. The re-issue of these livres 
d’occasion has been repeated, with varying success, by 
every publisher whose list has happened to include a 
suitable example. Nor is this all. New books have 
been hastily written and published to meet the need for 
information, criticism, and history, pertinent to the one 
engrossing theme. At one time it seemed as though 
the publishers were returning to the seventeenth 
century, when every second book was a pamphlet. All 
this was perfectly natural. Publishers were faced with 
a serious crisis. They had somehow to keep their busi- 
ness going till people recovered from the first shock of 
war and from their first absorption in its progress. 
Most publishers met the position with resource and 
skill. They contrived to avoid shutting down their 
enterprises—-a proceeding which would have dislocated 
half a dozen allied industries and caused suffering and 
difficulty among thousands; and they hopefully waited 
for the moment when they could again induce the 
public to find time and inclination for literature. 

We hope with them that that moment has now 
arrived. We cannot live permanently with thoughts of 
war. If we are to keep our minds fresh, if we are not 
to lose our sense of proportion, we shall do well occa- 
sionally to interrupt our brooding upon events of the 
day, to seek change and refreshment in books—not in 
books about Germany and military science, these are 
books of an excited interim—but in books which we 
should have been reading if the Germans had never 
crossed the Belgian frontier. It is not necessarily callous 
or unpatriotic to look for relief and distraction from the 
main fact of our lives. We have accepted the condition 
pf war; and we are not likely to forget that so long as 
war persists it remains the supreme interest of the 
time. It is the more essential that we should now and 
then escape from its tyrannical insistence. We believe 
that this need to escape is beginnimg to be felt by a 
great number of people who have been caught and 
hitherto held fast by the excitement and anxiety of a 
catastrophe that has completely changed the habits of 
life and ways of thinking of thousands of our people. 
We also believe that many are inclined to resist this 
growing need they feel for relaxation from a mistaken 
sense that it is not decent in a time of pressing reality 
to run to a work of imagination for change and com- 
fort. We hope that this false idea will not be allowed 
to weigh against the clear need and right of cveryone 
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to nourish mind and fancy upon books new and old. 
We have not seen it suggested as a public duty in 
this time of war that we should mortify the body. So 
far as we have done so, it has been as an act of 
economy and taste, not as a patriotically spiritual 
exercise. The medizval citizen might try to cast out 
the German by prayer and fasting, but we are now 
ruled by different ways of thought. Those who would 
mortify the mind by deliberately eschewing books which 
they would like to read and can afford to buy are really 
acting like the medizval citizen whose motives we have 
in their more material form discarded. It is not, we 
insist, unpatriotic to read at this time a good novel 
or an excellent biography. It has not occurred to our 
most undoubted patriots to suppose anything so per- 
verse. We spent a day with a battalion of Lord 
Kitchener’s Army this week and were delighted to see 
one of the recruits, after the first two heavy drills of the 
morning, reading with the keenest enjoyment 
Trevelyan’s life of Charles James Fox. He certainly 
had no inkling as to the necessity of mortifying his 
brain in order to serve his country. 

If we wish to buy books, and can reasonably afford to 
buy them, we certainly need not hesitate on the score 
of duty. If duty enters into the matter at all it enters 
by another door than this false asceticism of tender 
consciences. The public should remember their debt to 
literature at a time when literature is hard hit and in 
sore straits. However much many of us may desire to 
support letters and art at this time, it is not possible 
that we should all continue to buy books or pictures or 
go to hear music as freely and carelessly as we used to 
do. There is the money pinch; and some books are a 
luxury. We do not in the least admit that all books are 
a luxury. We cannot with impunity do without them. 
They are necessary to a healthy life. But many who 
regard books as a necessary of life may nevertheless 
decide that for them new and expensive books are a 
luxury. We would urge these people not to conclude 
too readily that they are; and we would certainly urge 
them to cut off many another luxury before they cut 
off new and expensive books. The community owes a 
debt to the author transcending its debt to the fashion- 
able tailor or’ wine merchant. Only under dire 
necessity, and not without disastrous results, can the 
community afford to cut off its literature with a shilling. 
The English do not, it is true, set out with a flourish, 
like the Germans, to war for English ‘‘ culture’’. The 
word ‘‘culture’’, indeed, will probably drop out of 
English speech owing to its odious association with 
crimes against the spirit and intellect of humanity com- 
mitted in its name by the German armies. Nevertheless 
we are fighting to-day for many fair traditions that 
English singers and thinkers have inspired and framed ; 
we are fighting for all that the English genius has 
imagined and effected in the world. England by the 
mere act of fighting acknowledges a debt, not alone to 
the statesmen and soldiers who have made practical 
the expression of her spirit, but also to the chroniclers, 
ballad singers, poets, and critics who have helped her 
to become aware of herself; who have helped to make 
England more sensitively faithful in her love of justice 
and beauty; who have helped to give her a civilisation 
worth defending to the last man and the ultimate coin. 
It is our duty to remember this at a time when those 
who helped to grace our former life of peace are now 
in peril of neglect and suffering. 

The great publishing houses, and many small pub- 
’ lishing houses that cannot so easily afford to take risks, 
are doing their part in keeping contemporary literature 
alive at the present time. It is only necessary to 
glance through the last half-dozen numbers of the 
SatTurDAY Review to realise and appreciate their good 
work. If pure literature has suffered less than we 
thought at first it would, this is due to the courage and 
enterprise with which the publishers have put doubt 
aside and faithfully kept as much as possible to their 
autumn programmes. How faithfully they have 
encountered the risks, how desperately they have tried 
to believe that all may yet be well with letters, even 


though the enemy is at the gate, is measured by the 
fact that we are able to publish this week a small 
Supplement of notices and announcements. We are 
happy to admit that the publishers have loyally done 
their part so far as the livelihood and just position of 
our authors at this time are concerned. It remains for 
the public to answer as cordially and usefully as it can 
It is, as we have seen, more than a mere question of 
economics—of saving certain industries from injury and 
irreparable dislocation. It is also quite definitely a 
moral question. If the public does not realise its debt 
to literature—if it cannot admit that it is bound out of 
gratitude and respect to make literature some small 
return for centuries of devoted service—then it must 
appear that the public is blind to all values that are 
not strictly material. All our old expressions of 
enthusiasm, all our admissions of the power and in- 
fluence of letters upon our lives and characters, all our 
glad surrenders to the charm and inspiration of great 
words have now an opportunity of coming to a very 
simple and practical piece of conduct. We must buy 
the books we can afford without stint or grudge. If 
we shut up our purses to literature in its time of need 
we may live to find ourselves without its necessary 
ministrations when most we stand in need of them. 


MME DE SEVIGNE AND HER FAMILY. 


“Dictionary of Mme de Sévigné.” By Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. 2 Vols. Macmillan. 8s. net. 
N that busy indolence which was to him the only 
possible way of life, FitzGerald prepared the 
materials for this dictionary of Mme de Sévigné. His 
love of her letters had made her seem a personal friend, 
yet he, like everyone to whom seventeenth-century 
France has appeared a fairer field for diversion than 
for exact study, often lost his way with the names of 
persons and places in the maze of her correspondence. 
As an old man he wrote the dictionary as a guide to 
memory. His extraordinary gifts of imagination were 
here of supreme value. The task was perfectly suited 
to him, and by him it was perfectly performed, though 
his dislike of ordered work kept its result from the 
hands of publisher and printer. We are grateful for 
this book, of which the final labour of arrangement has 
been made by his great-niece, but we can scarcely 
decide whether it appeals to us most for the sake of 
the man who wrote it or for the sake of the woman 
about whom it was written. Time and country made 
no difference to FitzGerald. It is easy to see that he 
had, as it were, completely fitted himself into the 
society of the men and women of the Sun King's 
France. 

Mme de Sévigné herself is, however, one with whom 
others than FitzGerald can feel on terms of happy 
intimacy. The charm and value of her letters lie not 
so much in her vivid pictures of the most magnificent 
court in Europe, nor yet in her curious accounts of 
provincial life, as in her confessions as the mother of 
a family. Left a widow at twenty-six, she devoted 
herself with whole heart to her two children. The 
bulk of her correspondence consists, of course, of 
letters written to her daughter after the latter’s 
marriage, and, sad as it seems, it is plain that she 
poured on her a greater flood of affection than was 
either desired or deserved. Sometimes it is hard to 
understand why the son was not the favourite of the 
pair. For all his escapades and scampish follies, the 
young marquis must have been lovable, and that is the 
very last word to be applied to his marvellously correct 
and beautiful sister. In some respects his relations 
with his mother seem actually ideal, though modern 
senses of delicacy may be offended at the very fulness 
of his confidences in her. Time and again he swore 
repentance, and the constant repetition of his faults 
must have been extremely aggravating, but he was 
always light-headed rather than vicious. The verdict 
passed on him by La Rochefoucauld was that he wished 
to die of a passion he did not feel. All the same, the 
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most attractive and the most entirely human passages 
in the letters are those ,which tell of the prodigal’s 
returns and how at Les Rochers he lived in happy 
contrition. He and his mother were wonderfully good 
company for each other. She prepared lectures for 
him, which she did not deliver, and he, it may be, in 
revenge for the intentions he divined, read to her Rabe- 
lais until she was helpless with laughter. 

His misdemeanours and absurdities only ceased with 
his marriage. Once, visiting one of the family estates, 
he raided the cherished timber to pay for some passing 
extravagances—a deed which his mother looked on as 
the height of impiety. At another time he wrote home 
from Fontainebleau in a spirit of mischief to say that 
he had lost heavily at play, and then, quick to repent, 
sent a second letter by the same post to declare that 
there was not a word of truth in the story. His trans- 
formation after marriage was complete, and, to speak 
plainly, it seems as though in later years Mme de 
Sévigné found the atmosphere of his home a trifle 
heavy. He still read to her when he came to Les 
Rochers, but now the book was either an ecclesiastical 
history or the homilies of St. John Chrysostom. 
‘Madame had had for a son a rake who was at least 
amiable and warm hearted and a saint who was at 
least kindly and sincere, yet in neither character did 
he gain the half-share in her affections. Her love for 
her daughter passes all explanation. Mme de Grignan 
was as cold as she was lovely, and her total lack of 
humour must alone have prevented her from having 
any mental affinity with her mother. Her extrava- 
gances, mentioned in several letters, were all in the 
way of ostentatious displays and not at all like those 
prompted by her brother’s boyish freaks. Practising 
virtue and reading Descartes’ philosophy, she was an 
honest wife and passed for a strong-minded woman, 
but she was certainly incapable of appreciating the 
devotion which her mother lavished on her without 
pause or measure. 

Outside the family circle Mme de Sévigné’s letters 
witness her talent for friendship. Few women, we 
imagine, even in France, could at once give so much 
of themselves to their children, to the world, and to 
intellectual pursuits. La Rochefoucauld delighted in 
her company ; Bussy, despite a lapse through anger into 
treachery, cultivated her society until the day of his 
death; Mme de La Fayette adored her; the Abbé de 
Coulanges—the ‘‘ Bien Bon ’’—gave her a life of ser- 
vice. Add to this that for a woman of her fame and 
parts she had surprisingly few enemies, but, indeed, 
we can find for ourselves how charming she was. 
Her gaiety never descends to frivolity, yet her letters, 
without being in any sense a chronicle of scandals, tell 
the good stories of the time and give them immortality. 
Among the prized trifles of her correspondence is the 
tale of Vatel, the cook, who committed suicide because 
he had made a mistake with the fish when Condé gave 
a banquet to the King at Chantilly. Never was there 
so much farce in tragedy, nor such tragedy in farce, 
and Madame could see and bring out all the elements 
of the amazing episode. Her literary tastes were, 
perhaps, too uncertain to make her a great critic, but 
she read sensibly for her own pleasure, though to-day 
it is difficult to understand her partiality for novels of 
the type of ‘‘ Cyrus’”’ and ‘‘ Cléopatre’’. The witty 
mondaine who could not resist a laugh at the short 
skirts of the ladies of Brittany was far from being a 
mere mocker when she left the town and court. Her 
letters from the country are full of delightful surprises. 
There was no ennui for her when she could see the 
spring trees breaking into red before the green season 
had come, and the passages which tell of her discovery 
and her joy in it have a quality of beauty which, alas, 
we Cannot reproduce in translation. FitzGerald in his 
East Anglian home must have appreciated this side of 
Madame even before he had found his way into the 
circle she made with her intimates and which he by his 
notes and comments has illuminated for us. ‘‘ The 
fine creature!” he wrote of her to Mrs. Kemble. 
Much more alive to me than most friends. .... I 


should like to see her ‘ Rochers’ in Brittany.’’ His 
unfulfilled wish is held by all those who have drawn 
their share of pleasure from her letters. 


TOYNBEE HALL—AND AFTER. 


“Toynbee Hall and the English Settlements.” By 
Dr. Werner Picht. Translated by Lilian A. Cowell. 
Bell. 3s. 6d. net. 


HE passing of Samuel Barnett marks an epoch 
very favourable for a review of the Settlement 
movement, and it is noteworthy that a German econo- 
mist should have come forward as its historian and 
friendly critic. It shows the importance of the move- 
ment. Dr. Picht has done his work excellently, and 
has penetrated the ins and outs of the social problems 
of this country in a way that is most remarkable for 
a foreigner. The last words of Arnold Toynbee, some 
of which we think worth quoting here, give us the idea 
at the back of the minds of those who founded the first 
of the University settlements :— 

‘* We—the middle classes, I mean, not merely the 
very rich—we have neglected you. Instead of justice 
we have offered you charity, and instead of sympathy 
we have offered you hard and unreal advice ; but I think 
we are changing. . If you would only believe it and 
trust us, I think that many of us would spend our lives 
in your service. You have—I say it clearly and 
advisedly—you have to forgive us, for we have 
wronged you. . . but if you will forg.ve us—nay, 
whether you will forgive us or not—we will serve you, we 
will devote our lives to your service, and we cannot do 
more. We will do this, and only ask you one thing in 
return. We will ask you to remember this—that we 
work for you in the hope and trust that if you get 
material civilisation, if you get a better life, you will 
really lead a better life. If, that is, you get material 
civilisation, remember that it is not an end in itself.’’ 

After thirty years how has this ideal been realised? 
Humanly speaking, the most unfortunate thing that 
happened was the early death of the speaker of those 
words. In none of his followers has there been the 
same combination of knowledge, sympathy and intense 
spirituality. Lord Milner said of him: ‘‘ No man has 
ever had for me the same fascination, or made me 
realise, as he did, the secret of prophetic power, the 
kind of influence exercised in all ages by the men of 
religious and moral inspiration ”’. 

The settlers had to do their best without his visible 
presence, and it is interesting to recall the manner in 
which Toynbee Hall and Oxford House, the first two 
settlements, began. The Hall never professed to be 
a ‘‘religious institution ’’, and suffered from a good 
many sneers from Christians in consequence. When 
the fountain was opened in Commercial Street cynical 
persons spoke of ‘‘ Christianity assisting at its own 
funeral’’, and others laughted at Mr. Barnett’s 
‘‘ Worship Hour” at St. Jude’s, when he sometimes: 
substituted Tennyson for David, or appealed to their 
spirits with music and pictures instead of sermons. 
Oxford House, on the other hand, was definitely 
Anglican, but soon found that clubs and ‘“‘ socials ”’ 
were as necessary as Sunday schools or confirmation 
classes. It is pathetic to find that neither the religious 
nor the educational settlements are at all satisfied with 
their quarter of a century’s work. The distinction 
between a ‘‘ mission”’ and a ‘‘ religious settlement ”’ 
has largely broken down, and Oxford House confesses 
that it is little more than a training ground for clergy. 
The undenominational settlements allow that by 
keeping definite religious teaching in the background 
and trusting to educational work only they have not 
made much headway and do not attract University 
men so much as they did. Canon Barnett used to say 
that Toynbee Hall offered lives and not schemes for 
the solution of the social problem, and that the best 
workers were those who made friendships, not those 
who started clubs and classes. Oxford House men 
agreed with his main contention, but found that clubs 
and classes gave them the best opportunity for making 
friendships. All seem to agree that the settlement. 
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does more for the settlers themselves than for those 
among whom they settle. And this we conclude is the 
main result of the thirty years of settlements. A new 
type of parson, and even of bishop, has certainly 
evolved from Oxford House. So also has a new type 
of politician. Disraeli’s ‘‘two nations” -have not 
perhaps come together yet, but the complete ignorance 
that used to characterise each about the other has 
almost disappeared. We do not think that the settle- 
ments should despair because their numbers have 
decreased. It is to a great extent because they have 
done their work so well. For example, the pioneer 
work of the University Extension lecturers has led to 
the Workers’ Educational Association on far more 
democratic lines. Again, with the religious settle- 
ments, as the head of Oxford House points out, the 
energy which once was confined to ventures in East 
London now spreads itself all over the world in the 
foreign mission field. Parish churches, too, are now 
doing for themselves what the missions and settlements 
set them an example in doing twenty years ago. 
Almost every East End parish now has its helpers from 
the West End, and in many cases the parsons who 
preside over them received their first inspiration from 
a stay at one of the settlements. But most of all we 
think that the working classes themselves have learnt 
to combine and work out their own salvation together. 
Dr. Scott Holland once called the residents in settle- 
ments the ‘‘ squires’’ of East London, who did for 
their neighbourhood what the man at the big house 
did for his country people. But the working men and 
women do not ask for these ‘‘ squires ’’ now. Since the 
beginnings of the settlements County Councils, Socialist 
societies, and innumerable organisations have come 
into existence which interest the working man more 
than a settlement club, just as music halls and picture 
houses engross the attention of the young where once 
they could be amused by a penny reading or a lantern. 
Bicycles and motor-cycles, too, have revolutionised 
social life in East London, as everywhere else. In 
fact, as we read about the settlements we feel more 
wonder at their continuing to flourish as they do than 
concern at their comparative failure. The question 
arises whether there is not a somewhat new direction 
in which they might advance in the present day. 
Instruction in religion can be left to the parish clergy 
and their companions; instruction in other things can 
probably be done by societies like the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association. The need of the present is rather 
the raising of the spiritual ideal in all classes. Some- 
one lately remarked that if the satisfaction of one class 
is to end with motor-cars and of the other with foot- 
ball it was not worth while working for the attainment 
of material comfort. This was really the echo of 
Arnold Toynbee’s words quoted above. ‘‘ Remember,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ that material civilisation is not an end.” 
It looks very much as if we were making it an end. 
Toynbee Hall has, after all, kept more closely to this 
ideal of its hero than the other settlements. The Art 
exhibitions in Whitechapel, the conversaziones, the 
cultivation of friendships after the Barnett pattern, are 
all of them on the lines we should wish to see continued 
and adhered to. But there must be a real fusion of 
classes. There must be no ‘‘ patronage’’. Possibly 
the word ‘‘ settlement’ was unfortunate in the first 
instance. It does suggest the idea that East London 
is still a strange place in which experiments are to be 
made on an eccentric population. There will always 
be some working men who will resent this word ; nor 
is it surprising when one imagines what the inhabitants 
of Belgrave Square would think if it were used of the 
places in the West End designed for their improve- 
ment. Supposing Mr. G. B. Shaw were to start a 
‘* settlement’? in Mayfair! Once more, if the 
‘‘ classes’ are really to get to know the ‘‘ masses ”’ 
we would suggest that those who make their money 
out of a poor district should not be in such a violent 
hurry to live elsewhere or to get away from their 
offices and factories the moment ‘‘ work” is over. 
No settlement can exactly do what the residence of an 
employer in the midst of his workpeople or a landlord 
among his urban tenants would do. When we reflect 


that the term ‘‘ employer ’’ includes in these 

shareholders in a joint stock company we Ba ln 
startling developments might follow a sense of responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the employed or a desire to 
share the everyday life of games, amusements and 
culture generally with them. It is notorious that the 
hustling of workpeople in our modern industry does 
raise up a class of men and women who have no 
spiritual energy left in them. It is almost cruel to 
expect them to rise above football and the cinema. 
Do these clubs and classes presided over by middle- 
class students quite meet the need? Can a lecturer at 
a Pleasant Sunday Afternoon do anything like what a 
resident employer or a sympathetic shareholder, well 
known to the employees, could do? The thing cannot 
really be done by an institution. It must grow out of 
a new spirit which is, after all, the old spirit of that 
young prophet from whom Toynbee Hall took its name, 


BEAUTY AND AESTHETICS. 


“ The Theory of Beauty.” By E. F.Carritt. Methuen. 65. 
ONTRASTING a woman's intuitive with a man’s 
logical powers, Oliver Wendell Holmes has said 
that the philosopher will climb slowly, rung by rung, 
up the ladder of truth—only to find a woman sitting at 
the top without the least idea of how she got there. 
There is, indeed, no doubt that beauty makes an appeal 
as intuitive and sudden as love at first sight ; and its 
experience may be enjoyed as much by one who has not 
the least idea of the how and the why as by the philo- 
sopher who has arrived at a theory of beauty by the 
sweat of his brow. At the outset of his work Mr. 
Carritt is at pains to show that Beauty is not discover- 
able by philosophy. ‘‘Aesthetics are for aesthetics’ 
sake.’? The perception of Beauty and the theory of 
Beauty are on entirely different planes. A philosopher 
may have the sudden intuitions of the most unsophisti- 
cated ingenue. And yet his ‘‘ Theory of Beauty ”’ has 
something more than a mere theoretic value; it must 
actually stimulate and elevate, not reasoning powers” 
only, but the artistic perceptions, also, of those who 
read it. 

With a real and tangible theory to enunciate, and a 
nice discrimination in his choice of illustrations, the 
author is able to detect the unanimity of all great 
thinkers underlying the apparent diversity that is due, 
for the most part, to the exigencies of their respective 
philosophical systems; indeed, he almost convinces us 
that on this subject it is littke more than mere termin- 
ology that separates them. Since his aim is avowedly 
‘the indication and recovery of the individual’’ point of 
view, he must convince the ‘‘plain man’’ that the worth 
of beauty 
arbitrary or ‘‘ robbed of universal validity ’’, by the 
subjective view. 


is not diminished, nor taste rendered . 


For though it takes two-—the subject © 


and the object—to make beauty, yet they can never be © 


considered apart. Like language, beauty is beauty 
only if understood by the individual, and degrees of 
beauty may merely mean degrees of appreciation of 
beauty. He is thus able to break down the false dis- 
tinction between the beauty of art and the beauty_of 
Nature; that is, in some philosophies, by their common 
need of ‘‘appreciative activity’’ of the individual, with- 
out which neither could be expressed nor perceived. 
True beauty in Nature and art has the power to 
reduce the blind inexpressive passion, which he 
identifies with ugliness, into the perfect form, symmetry 
and pattern. This is to reconcile Nietzschean dualism 
of Dionysiac and Apolline beauty. ‘‘ The beautiful 
whole which has absorbed into its beauty the most of 
what outside of us would be most ugly is the most 
sublime or the most deeply beautiful.’’ It seems, in 
fact, that beauty has for the writer just that power 
which Emerson attributes to Reflection in his Essay on 
Spiritual Laws: ‘‘ Behind us, as we go, things assume 
pleasing forms, as clouds do far off. Not only things 
familiar and stale, but even the tragic and terrible are 
comely as they take their place in the pictures of 
memory... .. It is only the finite that has wrought 
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and suffered; the infinite lies stretched in smiling 
repose.”’ 

So the paradox that Nature and art, though arousing 
infinite emotion and passion, can at the same time 
mitigate passion is true. Art need not, as Plato fears, 
minister to our passions, nor, on the other hand, point 
a deliberate moral. Aristotle’s definition of the effect 
of art as xafapos may be legitimately interpreted as 
a ‘‘ release ’’ from the Sturm und Drang of passion, a 
‘spiritual enfranchisement’’, a real ‘‘ecstasy’’, 
whereby we are able to stand out of ourselves and view 
our passions dispassionately, to contemplate emotion 
apart from the distraction of practical ends— 

‘** With an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy 
We see into the life of things ’’. 


Here is found the true connection of beauty with 
morality and religion. Starting from an entirely 
different point of view, the writer, in fact, arrives at 
just that theory of beauty which is described by the 
mystics as gained by ‘‘detachment’’. It has been 
more sublimely expressed in the ‘‘Hound of Heaven”’ 
where man can find no real joy in the beauties of 
Nature so long as he is engaged in their deliberate 
pursuit, and until all selfish desires and cravings are 
yielded up. 


THE MINORITY OF ONE. 


“The Life of Charles Third Earl Stanhope.” Com- 
menced by Ghita Stanhope, revised and completed 
by G. P. Gooch. Illustrations. Longmans. 10s. 


HE courage and independence of an aristocrat, 

the brain of a mechanical inventor, the doc- 
trinaire’s faith in abstract rights and the logical re- 
construction of human societies, together with a 
malicious delight in mischief-making for its own sake, 
made Stanhope so eccentric a figure that even Horace 
Walpole, himself a connoisseur of human oddities, re- 
garded him as a dangerous madman. To the Tories 
his arguments, as one of them said, seemed to be best 
answered by ‘‘a good, loud horse-laugh’’, while to 
the Whigs he was a type of those inconvenient persons 
who push Whig doctrines to their logical conclusions. 
The lonely furrow of his descendant Lord Rosebery 
was a frequented track compared with the isolated soli- 
tude of Stanhope in the Lords. But he cared little for 
support, and on one of the rare occasions when a peer 
voted with him he is said to have told his companion 
in the lobby that he had quite spoiled that division. 
Yet he illustrates extraordinarily the fact that political 
ideas must germinate and fructify in the brains of in- 
dividual men before they become fit food for the 
majority. Again and again the achievements of the 
nineteenth century are anticipated in the suggestions 


of Stanhope to his brother peers, and his mechanical | 


inventions are at least sign-posts towards the age of 
iron and steam. His steamship for conveying coals 
from Newcastle to London, ‘‘ which would have con- 
sumed its cargo before it could have reached its 
destination ’’, excited the hilarity of his contemporaries, 
and his ship the Kent, which was tried by the Ad- 
miralty, led their lordships to express ‘‘ a thorough con- 
viction that an invention of this kind could never be 
applied to any advantageous purpose in His Majesty’s 
Navy’’. The popular and the official mind had to be 
conquered, but the minority of one was right. 
Stanhope’s education first led him out of the regions 
of English uniformity. At Eton from nine to eleven, 
he spent all his youth at Geneva, where he acquired 
‘“his scorn of luxury and display, his devotion to 
science and philosophy, his impatience of the insularity 
of his countrymen ’’. In 1774 he married Lady Hester, 
Chatham’s daughter, and the great man wished him to 
enter Parliament, ‘‘ that wickedest and best school for 
superior natures’’. After vainly contesting West- 
minster he was brought in, in 1780, for Chipping 


Wycombe by Shelburne, with whose coldly intellectual | 


treatment of politics he must have felt some sympathy, 


| 


and was the ally of Pitt“in the glorious years when the 
young Premier was fighting and beating the coalition 
of North and Fox.  Stanhope’s first political en- 
thusiasm was Parliamentary reform, and his breach 
with Pitt began when the latter realised that he had 
other work to do, and, after the great French convul- 
sion had shaken Europe, declined to rebuild his house 
in a hurricane. Roman Catholic emancipation Stan- 
hope advocated on the widest grounds of religious 
liberty and toleration, and this book contains fresh evi- 
dence that he was the real author of the declaration and 
protestation signed by the English Catholics in 1789. 
This document is of real historical interest and im- 
portance, as it throws over the whole Ultramontane 
position as regards the supremacy of the spiritual over 
the temporal power and ‘‘ acknowledges no infallibility 
in the Pope’’. Yet it was signed by two hundred and 
forty-one clergymen of the Catholic religion. On Pitt’s 
advice the English Roman Catholics had consulted the 
theologians of the Sorbonne and other Universities on 
the Papal dispensing power, and had received replies 
that the Pope possessed no civil jurisdiction in Eng- 
land, and that no officer of the Church could absolve 
an English citizen from his allegiance. Stanhope sent 
his declaration to Lord Petre just as these replies were 
being received, and fortified by them it received, with 
some minor alterations, the approval of the four Vicars- 
Apostolic, and Milner, afterwards leader of the English 
Ultramontanes, declared later that he could no more 
believe that Stanhope composed the declaration than 
that he wrote the Summa of Aquinas. He signed it 
himself, apparently persuaded by the words of a fellow- 
priest: ‘‘ We all know the instrument is inaccurate, 
but what would you have from Protestants and laymen 
who do not enter into our religious difficulties? ’’ The 
protestation was embodied as an oath in the Relief 
Bill of 1791 that passed the Commons, but the Irish 
oath of 1774 was substituted for it in the Lords on the 
petition of the Vicars-Apostolic. In the same general 
cause of religious liberty Stanhope endeavoured to rid 
the Statute Book of many obsolete enactments, and he 
was also a keen advocate of codification with a great 
knowledge of legal anomalies. ‘‘On another occa- 
sion ’’, he said to the Lord Chancellor, ‘‘ I shall teach 
the noble and learned lord law, as I have to-day taught 
the bench of bishops religion’’. There is something 
of the Chatham manner in that. 

Stanhope delighted in the earlier years of the French 
Revolution; we are told little about his views of its 
later developments, when the prophecies of Burke, 
whom he ridiculed, were being fulfilled. But the 
grandiose declarations, the drama of the Bastille, the 
universal rebuilding of a whole society, led his imagi- 
nation captive. Moreover the opportunities of shock- 
ing English opinion were irresistible. Accordingly he 
took a leading part in the Society for Commemorating 
the English Revolution, which became the chief organ 
of those who sympathised with the French, and was 
one of the principal supporters of the new doctrines and 
a regular correspondent of Condorcet and Rochefou- 
cauld. He had the sense to advise the revolutionaries 
against the persecution of the non-juring clergy, a 
persecution which was one of the direct causes of the 
Terror. He exercised what influence he could to pre- 
vent war between France and England in 1793, but his 
earlier actions had been so extreme that he could hardly 


_ expect Pitt to listen to him, and in the end the French 


declared war themselves. However, his name and 
‘speeches became famous throughout France, and the 
Republican Society of Rochefort wrote to him that they 
had listened to his voice thundering for liberty, and 
had said: ‘‘ This man deserves to be a French citizen ’’. 

In private life this regenerator of the human race 
was singularly unfortunate; his wife left him when a 
Mrs. Lackner was installed at Chevening, and all his 
children quarrelled with him. His daughter, Lady 
Hester, who had all the haughtiness and majestic 
valour of her grandfather, Chatham, was a remarkable 
instance of the reaction of daughter against father. 
‘© T am an aristocrat ’’, she said, ‘‘ and I make a boast 
of it. I hate a pack of dirty Jacobins that only want 


to get people out of a good place to get into it them- 


YUM 
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Blackwoods’ 
Autumn List 


The Royal Stewarts. By T. F. 


HENDERSON, Author of “A History of 
Scottish Vernacular Literature,’’ and Joint- 
Editor with W. E. Henley of “The Centenary 
Burns.” 16s. Net 


The volume is illustrated with authentic and little-known 
portraits of kings and princes of the Stewart dynasty. 


Strangers Within the Gates. 
By Miss GABRIELLE FESTING, Author of 
“When Kings rode tc Delhi.” 7s. 6d. Net 


The Real Indian People. By 
LIEUT.-COLONEL S. J. THOMSON, C.I.E. 
I.M.S., Author of “ Silent India.” 7s. 6d. Net 


A Tale of Old Japan. By 
ALFRED NOYES. 2s. 6d. Net 


This poem appears in Mr. Noyes’s ‘‘ Collected Poems’’ 
under the title of ‘‘ The Two Painters,’’ but is better known 
as ‘‘ A Tale of Old Japan,’’ owing to its having been made 
the subject of Mr. Coleridge Taylor's famous opera under 
this name. All lovers of music, as well as admirers of 
Mr. Noyes's poetry, will be glad to have this commemora- 
tive volume, which is to contain an original Preface by 
Mr. Noyes upon his late friend Mr. Coleridge Taylor. 
The text, which has been transcribed in black letter by 
Miss Joan Ewan, will be reproduced in facsimile, and the 
volume, which is designed in a convenient and artistic 
form, is beautifully illustrated by Miss Kate Riches. 


A History of European Thought 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By JOHN THEODORE MERZ, Ph.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Vol. 4. 20s. Net 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


Aladore. By Henry NEwsOLtT. 
Illustrated in Collotype from Drawings by 
Lapy HYLTON. 


This volume is being produced in artistic form, suitable 
for presentation, and will make a notable Christmas book. 


A Royal Marriage. By Sypney 
C. GRIER, Author of “One Crowded Hour,” 
“Writ in Water,” &c., &c., with Frontispiece 
by A. PEARSE. 


The Adventures of Cigarette. 
By JoHN ROLAND, Author of “The Good 
Shepherd.” 


Civil Dudgeon. By C.H.TREMLETT. 
Chief of the Staff. By Mrs. 


KENNETH ComBE, Author of “ Celia Kirk- 
ham’s Son” and “Seekers All.” 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London 


Smith, Elder, & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS 


Ainslie Gore: a Sketch from Life. 


By Major GAMBIER-PARRY. 


Author of ‘‘ The Pageant of My Day,’’ ‘‘ The Spirit of the 
Old Folk,’’ &c. 


Large Post 8vo. 6s, net. 


DaiLy NEws.—“ Major Gambier-Parry is always at his best 
in setting forth the countryman’s ideals, ambitions, sacrifices."’ 


The Villa for Coelebs. 
By Sir JAMES H. YOXALL, M.P. 
Author of ‘‘ The Wander Years,’’ &c. 


Large Post 8vo. 6s. net. - 
SCOTSMAN.—" It makes a book of mellow brilliancy, which 
anyone will delight to read who enjoys fireside philosophy and 
the sentiment of the cultured bookman's chimney-corner.”’ 


From the Old South Sea House. 


Being Thomas Rumney’s Letter Book, 1796-1798. 
Edited by A. W. RUMNEY. 
Author of ‘‘ The Dalesman,”’ &c. With 3 Illustrations. 


Large Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. —[0ct. 29 


The Law and the Poor. 


By His Honour JUDGE PARRY. 
Author of ‘‘ Judgments ‘“What the Judge 
&c. 


Large Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Italy’s Foreign and Colonial Policy. 
Being a Translation of Senator Tittoni’s Speeches 
by the Baron 
BERNARDO QUARANTA DI SAN SEVERINO. 
With a Portrait of Senator Tittoni. 
Large Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Greek Philosophers. 
By A. W. BENN. 
NEw EDITION. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 
(Oct. 29 


NEW 6s. FICTION 


By the most popular novelists of the day. 


A REALISTIC NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden.”’ 


The Pastor’s Wife. 


GLoBE.—“ A wonderful portrait of a woman by awoman. The 
power of this story is undeniable, and the analysis of feminine 
feeling almost uncanny. A very remarkable novel, indeed.’’ 

SUNDAY TIMES.—“ It contains the most delicious of heroines, 
a fairy of a woman instinct with refinement and sensitiveness and 
innocent gaiety.’’ 

WoRLD.—“‘ That altogether delightful book. The writer has 
lost none of her power to charm.”” 


Spragge’s Canyon. 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
Author of ‘* The Hill,’’ ‘‘ The Paladin,’’ ‘‘ Blinds Down,"’ &c. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘It is a fine story, told with all the art 
of which Mr. Vachell is a master.”’ 
SouTH WALES ARGuUs.—" That delightful tale, fresh, vital, 
human, humorous.” 


Molly, My Heart’s Delight. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Author of ‘‘ A Midsummer Rose,"’ ‘‘ John Bulteel’s 
Daughters,’’ &c. (Oct. 29, 


BY THE AUTHORS OF ‘‘ ROSE OF THE WORLD." 


The Ways of Miss Barbara. 


By AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE. 
Authors of ‘‘ Rose of the World,’’ ‘‘ French Nan,’’ &c. 
[Nov. 5. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15,Waterloo Place,S.W 


[Oct. 29. 


[Oct. 29. 
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selves.’? Yet with all his faults Stanhope was a man 
of great intellectual distinction, a real follower of 
justice, with a genuine love of liberty and hatred of 
oppression. It was worth while to place his whole 
character and achievement before the world, and this 
volume performs that work admirably. The chapters 
of both Miss Stanhope, whose death unhappily pre- 
vented the completion of her task, and of Mr. Gooch 
are excellent in method and style. 


THE CHANGING EAST, 


“Siam and China.” By Salvatore Besso. Translated by 
C. Mathews. Simpkin Marshall. 30s. net. 
HY this book should have been published in 
English at all, and especially why it should 
have appeared in so bulky and sumptuous a form, it 
is not at all easy to understand. Comparatively few 
English people can be interested in the late Salvatore 
Besso, for some time a kind of amateur special cor- 
respondent of the ‘‘ Tribuna’’ of Rome in the Far 
East. Besso had apparently a very pleasant per- 
sonality, and the accounts of his death at Peking 
during the revolutionary troubles of 1912 reveal a 
solicitude on the part of the Italian colony which is 
eloquent of the impression created by the young jour- 
nalist. Glancing through the ‘‘ In Memoriam ’’ pages, 
one would gather the impression that Besso was one 
of Italy’s mighty men of letters, not second to 
D’Annunzio. It is only when one turns to the collec- 
tion of letters and articles by Besso himself that one 
regains a sense of proportion, and realises that this 
book, weighing four pounds and a half, must be 
regarded merely as the equivalent of a headstone 
erected by pious sorrow to the dead. But why it 
should be erected in England is still a mystery. 

There may be some subtle charm in Besso’s writing 
in his own language. It seems improbable, for the 
thought never soars above the commonplace, and it is 
expressed in the short, breathless sentences beloved of 
a certain class of writer in all countries. Some of 
the irritation felt by the reader, of course, lies at the 
door of the translator. ‘‘ Dear, unforgettable prince ’’, 
“the wise prince who so benevolently gave me an 
audience ’’, ‘‘ the statesman not even dimmed by the 
greatness of his brother”’’, ‘‘ their beauty was too 
Chinese to be appreciated by we Europeans ’’—such 
are a few specimens taken at random of Mr. Mathews’s 
English. The illustrations, which are numerous, lend 
a certain interest to the book, but here again the trivial 
predominates. Reproduction of Chinese and Siamese 
postcards—not even picture postcards—-seems sheer 
waste of time and money. 

As for the value of the work to the student, and even 
to the serious general reader, it is negligible. One 
gathers that Siam is hot and steamy; that the white 
elephant exists; and that Bangkok, with its numerous 
waterways, gives an Italian visitor the impression of 
an Oriental Venice. But it does not need a hundred 
pages or so to tell us that. It is in vain to seek any 
weighty, or even any amusing, comment on the war 
between old and new in this curious country, where the 
Government is ‘‘ progressive’? and the population 
inclined to think that “‘ all this progress is suffocating 
us ’’—where, indeed, the gift of a constitution would 
probably be regarded, in the words of Prince Dam- 
rong, the Regenerator, as ‘‘ an act of ferocious abso- 
lutism ’’. If the late Mr. Besso excelled at all, it was in 
description, and he wrote an interesting sketch of the 
ceremonies of the Coronation, where world-old ritual 
was wedded to the etiquette of a half-Europeanised 
Court. It is worth noting, as an example of the 
grotesque mingling of East and West, that there is a 
temple of Buddha in the Gothic style, and that on ore 
window is a Latin inscription commemorating ‘‘ Cula- 
longkornis Siamensis Rex ’*! 

It might have been imagined that the events in 
China would have inspired Mr. Besso to something 


above the level of superficial writing. But he seems 
to have seen but little, and understood less. We 
have glimpses of Sun Yat Sen, the Americanised 
Republican, ‘‘ thick-set but smiling... in simple 
soldier’s uniform, with eyes gleaming with the hope of 
the radiant future and of Yuan Shi Kai, ‘ weary 
and depressed (it was just after the mutiny of the 
Manchu troops in Peking), his hair whiter than a few 
days ago’’. The old statesman had cut off his cue, 
but was still wearing Chinese costume, “all creased 
and almost dirty’’. He stands out in Mr. Besso’s 
pages as a stern, practical figure, much harassed but 
resolute, amid a crowd of shallow visionaries. As a 
type of the unbalanced enthusiasm which precipitated 
the revolutionary movement, we have one Wang-Chao- 
Ming, who was put in prison for an attempt to kill the 
Regent, and was afterwards one of Sun Yat Sen's 
lieutenants—a man babbling of “‘ virtue ’’, equality, 
perfectability of the species, and the rest, in a Chinese 
travesty of the eighteenth-century jargon. He 
explains that he could never accept office, because he 
belonged to the ‘‘ Cavaliers of the Eight Vows ”’, who 
bind themselves not to be gamblers, or loose livers, or 
smokers, or drinkers, or meat-eaters, or members of 
Parliament. ‘‘ Through virtue alone ’’, he says, ‘‘ we 
shall find salvation ’’. 

On the other side we have a pen-portrait of a cul- 
tured mandarin, who more nearly represents the true 
mind of China. China, he holds, is utterly unsuited to 
the republican régime, and her only hope is a return to 
monarchy. ‘‘ Republican China means _ atheism, 
because the people know nothing of God. For them 
the Emperor is God. . . . In Europe if you take away 
the faith in God from the masses it is impossible to 
keep average morality. The same applies to China if 
you remove the symbol of supreme power, which is the 
Emperor. Unless the dynasty is restored it will be 
impossible for the better educated men of China, for 
whom loyalty towards the dynasty is a religion, to take 
part in the work of reform. . . . What does the near 
future hold for China? A great destruction, nothing 
but a great destruction.”’ 


NOVELS. 
THE MODERN NOVEL. 


“The Price of Love.” By Arnold Bennett. Methuen. 6s. 
ERHAPS one of the results of the war will be to 
reform the popular taste in novels. The new 
spirit must have its effects, and not least upon our 
writers and readers of fiction. Some of us at the 
present time can hardly bear the sight of a ‘‘ modern”’ 
novel, and even those who still seek to find in fiction 
a solace or relief from the tension of the hour discover 
that what pleased them once fails to give pleasure now. 
Our standards are being revised. What we demand of 
fiction now is that it shall above all else be sincere. 
Some of the popular idols are tumbling from their 
pedestals. Will Mr. Arnold Bennett, we wonder, be 
one of them? Reading this new book, we are inclined 
to think so. Here we have cleverness in abundance 
and skilled workmanship. Mr. Bennett always has a 
good tale to tell, and he knows how to make the most 
of it. He has carved out for himself*a special place in 
the fiction of the day as the novelist of the business 
man. He has practically invented the business novel. 
He can present to us, as few other novelists can, the 
average workaday man, with his faults and virtues and 
his tawdry little ideals. He is never so happy as when 
he is relating with infinite gusto the mean and shabby 
little gamin tricks by which some men rise to success. 
It is impossibie to escape the idea that he really 
revels in these things, and that he thinks these people 
of his really fine fellows. He seems unable to conceive 
or imagine anything finer or swifter of spirit. What 
we miss in his books is the note of what we may call 
spirituality—the idea that there is in man something 
that cannot be satisfied by mere material things. He 
seems always to be pre-occupied with the trivial. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Lr. 


SPECIAL CAMPAIGN SERIES. Cr: 8vo. With Maps 
and Plans. 5s. net each. 


The Invasion of France, 
1814 


By CAPT. F. W. O. MAYCOCK, D.S.O. [Just Out 


Foundations of Strategy 


By CAPT. H. M. JOHNSTONE. 


“* The very book that is needed by those who wish intelligently to follow 
the military operations now in progress.'’—Spectator. 


“The most reliable and accessible military history of the war.’’— 
Professor Alison Phillips in “ The History of Modern Europe.” 


TheFranco-German War, 
1870-71 


By Generals and other Officers who took part in the 
Campaign. Edited by MAJOR-GENERAL SIR F. 
MAURICE, K.C.B. Imperial 8vo. 21s. 


African Adventure Stories 


By J. ALDEN LORING, Field Naturalist to the Roose- 
velt African Expedition. With an Introduction by 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 8vo. 6s. net. 

[Next Week 


Science, Sentiments and 
Senses 


By KENNETH WEEKS. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A new volume for thoughtful people by the author of “* Driftwood," etc. 


Cordelia Blossom 


A New Novel by GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. [Just Out 


Rain before Seven 


By ERIC LEADBITTER. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
[Ready Shortly 


Works by M. Maeterlinck 


The Greatest of Belgian Writers 


5s. net; 3s. 6d. net; 2s. 6d. net per Volume. 
ESSAYS : 
The Life of the Bee [54th Thousand 


The Treasure of the Humble 
[33rd Thousand 


[27th Thousand 
[/6th Thousand 


Wisdom and Destiny 
The Buried Temple 
The Double Garden [/5th Thousand 
Life and Flowers [/4th Thousand 
(Including Essay “‘THE GODS OF WAR.’’) 


PLAYS: 


Aglavaine and Selysette [5th Thousand 
Sister Beatrice, and Ardiane 


and Barbe Bieue [4th Thousand 
Monna Vanna [6th Thousand 
Joyzeliie [5th Thousand 


Pelieas and Melisanda 


NOTICE TO AUTHORS.—The Directors examine 
personally every MS. submitted to this House. 


40, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON. 


J.M. Dent & Sons, Ltd 


NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


HENRY JAMES’ NEW BOOK | 
NOTES ON NOVELISTS. 


Small Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net, 


What mainly characterises the volume is the fact that Henry James, 
himself a famous novelist, writes with frank, sincere criticism about 
contemporary workers in the same field. We have here his opinion on 
the art of Joseph Conrad, H. G. Wells, Hugh Walpole, Arnold Bennett, 


and John Gal is wo! 
Times — The integrity, the y, the penetegtion, depth, and | 


consistenc: 
fineness of this comprehensive body of criticism . 


THE GERMAN ENIGMA, 
By GEORGES BOURDON, Editor of The Figaro. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
WHAT GERMANS THINK—WHAT THEY WANT— | 
WHAT THEY CAN DO. 
Times.— Anintensely i interesting book when it was written morethan | 
* year ago, but its interest is increased tenfold by the war.... . 


Bourdon did his work very thoroughly, with great intelligence and | 
tact.” 


ST. CLARE OF ASSISI : Her Life and Legislation. 


By ERNEST GILLIAT - SMITH. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Gilliat-Smith in this volume has gathered vate all theavailable | 


information concerning the life and legislation of St. Clare, and presents 
a vivid and interesting record of the life of St. fd in all its different 


phases. 
Two New Books on EGYPT. 


By E. A, WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., D.Litt. Large Crown | 
8vo. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net each. 


| THE LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT E 


The first attempt to place before the public a summary of the guineipal 
contents of Egyptian literature in a popular form. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN PEOPLE. 


The work is descriptive of the country of Egypt and the Nile, the 
Sasent Egyptians, the principal facts of their history, their religion and 

ily life. 

Sranparp.—"‘ The fruits of Dr. Budge's profaund scholarship." 


PRACTICAL MYSTICISM. 
By EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (Ready shortly. 


The book is addressed to those who, repelled by the length and diffi- 
culty of the more elaborate works on mysticism, would yet like to know | 
what it is, and what it has to offer to the ordinary man. 


Two Important Scientific Works. 


A HISTORY OF BOTANY in the United Kingdom | 
from the earliest times to the end of the 19th Century. 
By J. REYNOLDS GREEN, D.Sc., F.R.S. Medium 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
This is the last works of the distinguished botanist, and is the result of 
many years of study and research : it traces the development of botany 
asa science from the empiricism of the herbalists, and the manner in 
which truly scientific conceptions came into vogue. 


REPTILES AND BATRACHIANS. 


By E. G. BOULENGER, F.Z.S., Curator of Lower 
Vertebrates in the Gardens of the Zoological Society. 
Medium 8vo. 16s. net. [Ready shortly. 


The book is illustrated by some 200 photographs, mostly from living 
|} specimens, and by numerous line drawings. 


THE WILD KNIGHT. | 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Fourth Edition, with 
_Additional Poems. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

© poems are selected and arranged aie with a view to unity of 
| '—G. K. C. 


G. LOWES DICKINSON’S New Book. 
APPEARANCES. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson in this series of articles gives ay! impressions | 


gathered in the course of his travels in America, and in India, China, 

and Japan. 

Channels of English Literature. 
A New Volume. 

THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


By Prof. F, E. SCHELLING, D.Litt. Large Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 


AUTUMN LIST OF BOOKS SENT ON APPLICATION 
24, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
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We have learnt now that his picture of the average 
man is not only incomplete—it is incorrect. We have 
seen how the life of the multitude may glow in spirit. 
We have learnt how commonplace people are taken by 
a great idea. We have realised that these pictures 
of men and women as the novelist sees them are surface 
pictures which leave out the essentials, that there are 
things ‘‘ which cannot be bought with a price and 
which do not die with death ”’. 


“Unstable Ways.” By Rosalind Murray. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 6s. 

To those who enjoy depressing literature, this book 
can be heartily recommended. Miss Murray has given 
us a clever study of a very irritating and perverse 
character, whose ‘‘ Unstable Ways ’”’ are the outcome 
of an irresponsible and undisciplined nature, and whose 
end is suicide. 

If Giocosa is a representation, true to type, of the 
modern emancipated girl, we can only deplore the free- 
dom that has made her possible. Miss Murray has a 
wonderful gift of revelation. Although we do not 
sympathise with Giocosa’s irritating moods, at any rate 
we understand and realise her discontent. The book 
leaves its impression of Discontent. It is the secret of 
the unrest that is at the back of the woman’s move- 
ment, and it is like an insidious disease which eats up 
the spirit of youth, and brings disillusion and disgust 
of life in its train. Not always is the end as tragic as 
that of Giocosa, but Miss Murray shows us with great 
clearness that happiness lies not in those ways. 


LATEST BOOKS. 
“ Twenty-one Years of Municipal Music.’? By Hadley Watkins, 
This little book, issued by the Bournemouth Corporation, is 
of great value, and should be read by ambitious conductors 
throughout these islands. The history of the Bournemouth 


municipal orchestra is one from which much may be learnt. It © 


teaches us that the safe pian is to begin humbly, but when once the 
band seems firmly established to launch out or plunge in boldly. 
Bournemouth employs seventy musicians, and expends £10,000 
a year; it gives a large number of free performances ; those for 
which a charge is raade earn a handsome profit, and the net 
result is a very small rate. The list of works performed puts 
London to shame. Of course, the governing body of a seaside 
resort has an excuse for spending money on bands which would 
not have validity in London ; visitors are essential to the welfare 
of the town, and they must be attracted and amused. All the 
same, the corporation is to be complimented on its pluck and 
the wisdom it has shown in allowing the chief conductor, Mr. 
Dan Godfrey, a free hand. Mr. Watkins’s work has evidently 
been one of love; his piles of statistics will be studied with 
interest by musical enthusiasts in other towns. 

“oy Boashing and Accompaniment of Plainsong,’’ By Francis Burgess, 

0, 

_ Mr. Burgess has done a good piece of work, but we fear its 
interest is mainly antiquarian. In spite of all his eloquent 
pleading the fact remains that plainsong is not adapted to the 
English words of a service and psalter meant to be spoken, 
not sung. Plainsong, Gregorians, as they exist to-day, grew up 
with the Latin words to which they are not fitted, but of which 
they may be described as an integral part. Every musician who 
attends a High Church service perceives the failure of the 
attempts to deliver the words of the Anglican psalter to melodies 
that cannot be made to fit. Still, if the thing has to be done, 
Mr. Burgess shows how it can be done best. He tells the clergy 
and choirmasters how to teach their boys and men to sing these 
old tunes correctly, and by many examples shows how the 
tunes should be accompanied. Incidentally he explodes a good 
many delusions regarding the origin of the tunes. 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Macmillan & Co.’s Autumn List includes, among others: ‘“‘ The 
Life of Sir.John Lubbock”, by Horace Hutchinson ; “ Letters 
from and to Joseph Joachim ”’, selected and translated by Nora 
Bickley ; ‘“ Life and Genius of Ariosto”, by Prof. J. Shield 
Nicholson; “The Autobiography of Maharshi Devendranath 
Tagore ”’, translated from the original Bengali by Satyendranath 
Tagore and Indira Devi; ‘‘ About Winchester College”, by 
A K. Cook; “The History of Upper Assam, Upper Burmah, 
and North Eastern Frontier’, by L. W. Shakespear ; “‘ Modern 
Pig-Sticking ”’, by Major A. E. Wardrop ; “ The City of Dancing 
Dervishes, and other Sketches and Studies from the Near East ”’, 


by Harry Charles Lukach ; “ Arabia Infelix”, by G. Wyman 
Bury ; “ Essays in Romantic Literature”, by the late Rt. Hon. 
George Wyndham; and “The Divine Brethren”, 

H. 8. Grey. 

John Murray is publishing very shortly the popular abri 
edition of “‘ The Girlhood of Queen Victoria ”’ be the pe 
“The Training of a Sovereign”, also “ A Literary Friendship” 
being letters from Thomas Westwood to Lady Al ‘ 

Ing estw Lady Alwyne Compton. 
Some other books of the season are: “ The Historical Record of 
the Imperial Visit to India in 1911-1912”, compiled from 
official sources under the orders of the Government of India: 
“John and Sarah, Duke and Duchess of Marlborough ”, by 
Stuart J. Reid ; “‘ The Influence of King Edward ”’, by Viscount 
Esher ; Volume III. of the ‘‘ Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Ear] of 
Beaconsfield ; “‘ The Tory Tradition”, by Geoffrey G. Butler ; 
“ Bernadotte”, by Dunbar Plunket Barton; “ Christopher 
Monck, Duke of Albemarle”, by Estelle F. Ward; and “ The 
Making of the War”, by Sir Gilbert Parker; “ Our Duty and 
Our Interest in the War”, by George W. Pothero; “ War: its 
Conduct and its Legal Results”, by Thomas Batty and Prof, 
J. H. Morgan. 

Smith, Elder and Co.’s list includes “Italy’s Foreign and 
Colonial Policy ”’, a translation of Senator Tittoni’s Speeches by 
Baron di San Severino; “The Spanish Dependencies in South 
America”, by Bernard Moses; a new edition in one volume of 
“The Greek Philosophers’, by A. W. Benn; “ The System of 
National Finance ’’, by E. Hilton Young; “ The Law and the 
Poor”, by Judge Parry; ‘The Guilt of Lord Cochrane”, a 
criticism by Lord Ellenborough; Thomas Rumney’s Letter 
Book “ From the Old South Sea House ’’, edited by A. W. 
Rumney; “Italian Gardens of the Renaissance”, by Julia 
Cartwright ; a volume of new Poems by Robert and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, with introduction and notes by Sir Frederic 
G. Kenyon; and “In Dickens’s London”, by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 

William Heinemann.—Books of timely interest are Dr. 
Nansen’s “ Through Siberia”, describing the condition of the 
country, the inhabitants, and the modes of travel; “ Art in 
Flanders’, by Max Rooses, a director of the Plantin-Moretus 
Museum in Antwerp; Dr. Sarolea’s “How Belgium Saved 
Europe”; and “On Active Service”, a ready reference book 
for officers and N.C.O.’s, by Major G. P. A. Phillips. The second 
volume of the catalogue of the “Collection of Sir Frederick 
Cook”, edited by Herbert Cook, is included in this publisher’s 
list ; also “ Java: Past and Present”, by Donald Campbell ; a 
new and cheaper edition of ‘‘ China under the Empress Dowager ”’, 
by Edmund Backhouse and J. A. P. Bland; “ The Lonely 
Nietzsche ”, a biography, by his sister, Frau Forster-Nietzsche ; 
‘“* A Great Peace Maker ”’, the diary of James Gallatin, Secretary 
to Albert Gallatin ; and “‘ The Romance of the Beaver ”’, by A. 
Radcliffe Dugmore, the author of “Wild Life and the 
Camera ”’. 

Edward Arnold’s list comprises four autobiographies of 
interest: “ Recollections of Bar and Bench”, by Viscount 
Alverstone, with portraits and sketches by the late Sir Frank 
Lockwood ; “‘ Days of My Years ’”’, by Sir Melville Macnaghten ; 
“Pages from an Unwritten Diary”, by Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford; and “Friends and Memories”, by Maude Valerie 
White. Among other books of interest are: “ Ye Sundial 
Book”, by T. Geoffrey W. Henslow; “God and Freedom in 
Human Experience”, a Study of Degrees of Reality, by the 
Bishop of Down ; ““ Adventures Among Wild Flowers ”, by John 
Trevena; “The Complete Sportsman”, by Harry Graham; 
“The Wood Peoples”, a description in story form of episodes 
in the life-history of various birds and beasts, by Maud D. 
Haviland. 

John Lane’s list includes many books of importance, chief 
of which are: “The Works of John Hoppner”, by William 
McKay and W. Roberts; “The Keats Letters, Papers, and 
Other Relics ’”’, edited by George C. Williamson ; “‘ The Chronicles 
of Erthig on the Dyke ”, by Albinia Lucy Cust ; “ A Playmate 
of Philip II.”, by Lady Moreton ; “ Pauline Bonaparte and Her 
Lovers”, by Hector Fleischmann ; “ With the Tin Gods”, by 
Mrs. Horace Tremlett; “The Golden Age”, by Kenneth 
Grahame; “ Adventures with a Sketch Book”, by Donald 
Maxwell; “ Birds of the Indian Hills”, by Douglas Dewar ; 
“Japanese Flower Arrangements”, by Mary Averill; and 
“ Poppyland ”, by H. de Vere Stacpoole. ° 

Chatto and Windus have just published “France: Herself 
Again ”’, a brilliant study of the regeneration of France, by the 
Abbé Dimnet ; also “ Letters of Fyodor Dostoevsky ”, translated 
by Ethel Colburn Mayne. “The Poems of Keats”, arranged 
chronologically and edited by Sir Sidney Colvin; “ The Book of 
the Bayeux Tapestry”, by Hilaire Belloc; Ernest Alfred 
Vizetelly’s “‘ Adventures in the Commune”; “A Guide to 
Pictures”, by Mrs. Henry Head; and an autobiography of 
Yone Noguchi, the Japanese poet and essayist, are also pub- 
lished by this firm. 
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{CONSTANT MAN 


[INSURGENT MEXICO 


Appleton’s New Books. 6s. 


THE HIDDEN CHILDREN 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
Romance—Adventure— Mystery—Love—all are combined in 
this story of the life and love of a nameless woman. 


OLD WIVES FOR NEW DAVID 


GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 
A frank and faithful picture of married life as it exists in 
modern society, 


TO-DAY’S DAUGHTER 
JOSEPHINE D. BACON. 


Every woman should read this intensely interesting story 
dealing with the problem for all clever lovable women of to-day ; 
how to make the most of their opportunities and to show what 
they can do in shaping their own lives. 


THE FLAME OF FROST ALICE 
JONES. 


A story of love and adventure in the Canadian woods with a 
new and fascinating type of heroine whose rare and unaffected 
charm lingers in the memory of the reader. 


THE VICTIM THOMAS DIXON, Author 


of “ The Sins of the Father.” 
A great drama of the American Civil War, with a silver thread 
of romance, strongly but delicately handled. 


THE FLAMING SWORD GEORGE 
GIBBS, Author of “ The Bolted Door.” 


A ruined society man drifting helplessly along is rescued by 
a beautiful girl; such is the introduction to a charming love 
story which holds the reader's interest to the happy end. 


PLAYING WITH FIRE amMeELIA E. 
BARR 


A vivid picture of a struggle with conscience; a strong theme 
handled with sympathy and humanity. 


THE BUTTERFLY HENRY K. 
WEBSTER. 


A big brilliant butterfly in the person of a world-famous 
dancer flashes through the author's story and causes a commo- 
tion among the young men. She is amystery of many colours. 


KENT KNOWLES JOSEPH C. 
LINCOLN, Author of “ The Postmaster,” etc. 
A delightful story of an American’s visit to London. 
THE TORCH BEARER REINA M. 
MARQUIS. 
The story of a married woman and her love. 
THE PALACE OF DARKENED 
WINDOWS MARY H. BRADLEY, Author 


of “ The Favor of Kings,” etc. 
An exciting story of an American girl’s adventures in Egypt 


SELINA GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN, 


Author of “ Emmy Lou,” etc. 
Selina’s hopeful efforts and her livelier failures make an 
interesting story that every young girl should read. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN IN- 
ANONYMOUS. 
A delicious analysis of courting and being courted. 


THE RED TAVERN C.R. MACAULEY. 


A Romance of the time of Richard III. 


{KEEPING UP APPEARANCES 


MAXIMILIAN FOSTER. 
The matrimonial experiences of a young couple who enter 
society on an inadequate income. 


THE ALSTER CASE RUFUS GILL- 


MORE. 
A mystery story with an ending both sensational and un- 
expected. 


|LOVE AND THE SOUL MAKER 


MARY AUSTIN. 
A study of the marriage tie and its relation to the problems 
of modern society. 


JOHN S&S. 


REED. 

The real Mexico in vivid vege showing the Mexican in 
peace and in war, and describing what the author actually saw 
during an adventurous time with the army on the march. 


25 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


From Chatto & Windus’s List 


THE POEMS OF 


JOHN KEATS 
Now for the first time arranged chronologically and 
edited by 
SIR SIDNEY COLVIN. 

Two Volumes, printed in the Florence Press Type. 
ORDINARY EDITION, small 4t0, printed on pure 
rag paper, bound in boards, 15s. net (the two volumes) ; 

buckram, 215. net. 
LARGE PAPER EDITION, fcap. 4to, printed on 
hand-made paper, bound in Parchment, 31s. 6d. net 
(the two volumes) ; vellum, 455. net. The large paper 
edition limited to 250 numbered copies. (Shortly 


“Tue Frencn News. 


FRANCE 


HERSELF AGAIN 


By ERNEST DIMNET 


A brilliant study of the regener. 
ation of France, completed by a 
chapter on France’s needs and 
aspirations in the hour of Victory. 


Demy 8vo, buckram, 16s. net. 


LETTERS OF FYODOR 


DOSTOEVSKY 


Translated by ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE 


An incomparable expression of 
the Russian spirit and an in- 
tensely vivid self-portrait of a 
Russian genius. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE 


Bayeux Tapestry 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


With 76 Coloured Illustrations 
reproducing the whole of the 
original Tapestry. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
MY ADVENTURES IN THE 


COMMUNE 


By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 
With 24 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


A SIMPLE GUIDE TO 


PICTURES 


By Mrs. HENRY HEAD 
With 34 Illustrations (24 in colours). Fep. 


4to, cloth, 5s. net. 
THE STORY OF 


YONE NOGUCHI 


Told by HIMSELF (Shortly 


With 8 Illustrations by YosH1o MARKINO, 
The life story of the distinguished Japanese 
poet and essayist. 6s. net. 


CUPID & PSYCHE 


With 10 Illustrations in Colour by DoroTHy 
MULLOCK, Fceap. 4to. 5s. net. 


The Hound of Heaven 


Ten Drawings illustrating the Poem of Francis 
Thompson. By FREDESWITH HUDDART. 
Royal 4to, 7s. 6d. net. [Shortly 


111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, w.c. 
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Blackwood and Sons have just published “Strangers Within 
the Gates ”, by Gabrielle Festing, in which is told the wonderful 
story of the Europeans in India, culminating in the British 
Empire in the East; also “The Real Indian People”, by 
Lt.-Col. S. J. Thomson. Other publications are: ‘“ The Royal 
Stuarts”, by T. F. Henderson; “The Life and Times of 
Cleopatra”, by Arthur E. P. B. Weigall; Volume IV. of “A 
History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century”, by 
_ John Theodore Merz; “ An Old Highland Fencible Corps ”’, 
by Capt. I. H. Mackay Scobie ; and ‘Storied Windows”, by 
A. J. de Havilland Bushnell, a traveller’s introduction to the 
study of old Church Glass. 


Geo. Bell & Sons.—The concluding volume of the “ Corre- 
spondence of Jonathan Swift ”, edited by F. Elrington Ball, with 
a full index by Miss Constance Jacob, is promised for the end of 
this month. Other books of note are “The Miscellaneous 
Works of Joseph Addison ”, edited by A. C. Guthkelch ; “ A 
Bibliography of Robert Louis Stevenson”, by J. Herbert 
Slater ; “‘ A History of Philosophy ”, by Frank Thilly ; ‘“‘ Woollen 
and Worsted Cloth Manufacture ”, by Roberts Beaumont, with 
upwards of 500 illustrations ; “ Modern Instruments and Methods 
of Calculation”, a Handbook of the Napier Tercentenary Exhi- 
bition ; Pierre Loti’s “On Life’s Byways”, translated by Fred 
Rothwell ; and new and cheaper editions of Dr. Holland Rose’s 
“* Life of Napoleon I.”, and “ William Pitt and the Great War ”. 


J. M. Dent & Sons’ announcements include “ Notes on 
Novelists’, by Henry James; Edward Dowden’s “ Letters by 
Elizabeth D. and Hilda M. Dowden”; “ Fragments from Old 
Letter from Edward Dowden to his future wife” ; “ Reptiles 
and Batrachians ”, by E. G. Boulenger ; “ A History of Botany 
in the United Kingdom ”, by J. Reynolds Grun; “ England of 
My Heart”, by Edward Hutton ; a new and cheaper edition of 
“The Evolution of an English Town”, by Gordon Home ; 
“The Literature of the Egyptian People” and “ A History of 
the Egyptian People”, by E. A. Wallis Budge; “St. Clare of 
Assisi: her Life and Legislation”, by Ernest Gilliat-Smith ; 
“The German Empire”, by Georges Bourdon, the Editor of 
“Figaro”; “German Free Cities”, being the Chronicles of 
Hamburg, Bremen and Liibeck, by Wilson King ; and “ Under 


Biography ”, by Violet Methley ; “‘ Old Calabria ”, by Norman 
Douglas; “ An Australasian Wander- Year ”’, by H. M. Vaughan ; 
“The Art of Ballet ”, by Mark Perugini; ‘“ Perfumes of Araby : 
Silhouettes of El Yemen”, by Harold Jacob; “The Social 
History of Smoking”, by G. L. Apperson; “ New Leaves: A 
Volume of Essays”, by Filson Young; and Critical Studies of 
‘Bernard Shaw”, by P. P. Howe; “ Robert Bridges”, by 
F. E. Brett Young ; “ R. L. Stevenson ”, by Frank Swinnerton : 
“* Maurice Maeterlinck ”, by Una Taylor. : 


J. B. Lippincott announce “The True Ulysses S. Grant” 
by General Charles King; and “Shakespeare and Sir Walter 
Ralegh ”, by Henry Pemberton, Junior, including several essays 
previously published in the New Shakesperiana. Also “ The 
Practical Book of Period Furniture’, by Harold D. Eberlein, 
and Abbot McClure ; “ The Mystery of the Oriental Rug ”, by 
Dr. G. Griffin-Lewis ; “‘ Heroes and Heroines of Fiction”, by 
William 8. Walsh ; and “‘ Essays Political and Historical”, by 
Charlemagne Tower. 

George Allen & Unwin will be publishing shortly “The Diplo- 
matic History of the War”, by M. P. Price; “The Kaiser’s 
War”, by Austin Harrison; and “ Treitschke: His Life and 
Works”. Other books issued by this firm are: ‘‘ The Invasion 
of France ”, by Capt. F. W. O. Maycock ; “‘ The Franco-German 
War”, by Generals and Officers who took part in the campaign, 
Edited by Major-General Sir F. Maurice; “The Conquest of 
Mount Cook ”, by Freda du Faur ; “ African Adventure Stories ”, 
by J. Alden Loring; and “Science, Sentiments and Senses”, 
by Kenneth Weeks. 

Appleton & Co.’s list of novels include “The Hidden 
Children”, by Robert W. Chambers; ‘Old Wives for 
New ”, by David G. Phillips ; “‘ To-day’s Daughter ”, by Jose- 
phine D. Bacon; “The Flame of Frost”, by Alice Jones; 
“The Victim”, by Thomas Dixon; “The Flaming Sword”, 
by George Gibbs; “ Playing with Fire”, by Amelia E. Barr; 
“The Butterfly ’, by Henry K. Webster; and “ The Palace of 
Darkened Windows ”’, by Mary H. Bradley. 


Elkin Mathews’ list contains a book of ‘‘ Reminiscences, 
Unpublished Letters, and Marginalia of Ernest Dowson”, by 
Victor Plarr ; ‘‘ Moor Park, Rickmansworth”, by A. Langdon 


the German Ban in Alsace and Lorraine”, a new volume in the | Qoburn, with an introduction by Lady Ebury; “The Tra; r 
Wayfarers Library, by Miss Betham-Edwardes. of of A Sordale I 
Martin Secker is announcing “The History of the Harle- | by E. H. Thomson; “ A Critical Study of Swinburne ”, by G. 
quinade”, by Maurice Sand; “Camille Desmoulins: A | Earle Wellby ; and “ Fifty-one Tales”, by Lord Dunsany. 
P 
li 
ROBERT BRIDGES 
A Critical Study by F. E. Brett Young. Of this first examination and r 
estimate of the work of the Poet Laureate, The Saturday Review said the 
week before last: ‘‘This is the best book of criticism we have opened for a 
long time.” Demy 8vo. Portrait in Photogravure. 7s. 6d. net. - 
th 
A Critical Study by Una Taylur. The Outlook says: ‘‘ Miss Taylor’s study T 
of the works of Maeterlinck, from the early poems to the essay on Death, is 
reverent, cultured, sensitive, scrupulous—everything that it should be and 
nothing that it should not.” Demy 8vo. Portrait in Photogravure. 7s. 6d. net. x 
SANINE 
By Michael Arzibashef. The first translation into English of a Russian novel T 
which has already achieved a European reputation. There is an introduction a 
by Gilbert Cannan. Crown 8vo. Price Six Shillings. fr 
W. 
SINISTER STREET: IL. T 
The second and final instalment of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s novel contains A 
Book Three: Dreaming Spires, and Book Four: Romantic Education. And it A 
will be published on Wednesday, November 11. Crown 8vo. 654 pp. Price ' 
Six Shillings. lov 
LONDON: MARTIN SECKER a 
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ANDREW MELROSE, Ltd. 
AUTUMN LIST 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE WONDER OF LIFE 
By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, LL.D. (Regius Professor 
of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen), 
Author of ‘‘ The Biology of the Seasons,” ‘‘ Darwinism 
and Human Life,” etc. Coloured Illustrations mounted, 
and numerous Line and Half-tone Drawings. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top. 12s. 6d. net. 


This great book by Prof. Thomson, so long promised, is at last completed 
and has now been published in England and America. It is one of the books 
hat even the War can hardly affect. 


THE MASTERY OF GRIEF 
By BOLTON HALL. Cloth, gilt top. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


A thoughtful beok dealing with grief, its consolations from the point of 
view of a broad religious philosophy. At this time it is a book that will find 
ready acceptance. 


THE REAL KAISER 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price ls. net. 


An attempt is made in this striking book to present an all-round view of 
the Kaiser which will enable the ordinary reader to form an intelligent 
opinion of this most fateful figure on the stage «f modern European history. 
The author has had exceptional opportunities to study his subject at close 
quarters, and has only chosen to remain anonymous out of consideration for 
friends and relatives in Germany who have identified themselves with the 
cause of Britain's enemy. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 
SPORT AND SCIENCE ON THE SINO- 
MONGOLIAN FRONTIER 

By A. DE C. SOWERBY. Demy 8vo, gilt top. Price 
14s. net. 


Sportsmen will find this a first-class big-game book of a little-known land 
On the other hand, scientists will find the results of Mr. Sowerby’s various 
expeditions numerous and important. It is a simply-written, fresh and 
nterestiog book of adventure. 


NEW EDITIONS IN GENERAL DEMAND. 


GERMANY AND THE GERMAN 
EMPEROR 
By G.H. PERRIS. Fourth Impression, 2s. 6d. net, 


Published two years ago, this book was instantly recognised as the most 
profound study of Germany and the German people that had ever been pub- 
lished in this country—over 1,500 copies were sold. Three large mmpressions 
of this popular edition have been called for since the beginning of September. 


GERMANY’S SWELLED HEAD 
By EMIL REICH. New Edition. Ninth Impression. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. With Colour Jacket by ‘* Kapp.’’ 
Price 1s. net. 


A letter in The Times of August 17th from the Bishop of Durham shows 
that this startling book attracted the Rotice of King Edward, who recom- 
mended it to ‘a distinguished soldier.” 


FOLLOWING THE DRUM 
By HORACE WYNDHAM. Third Impression. With 
Coloured Jacket. Cloth 1s, net. 


This amusing book, published three years ago at 10s. 6d. net, giving the 
routine of a soldier's life inthe Army, by a_ gentleman’ ranker, was at once 
ag ae as the real thing by readers and critics who knew the Army from 
the inside. 


THE BEST AUTUMN NOVELS 


ANOTHER ANGLO-INDIAN NOVEL 
BY MARGARET PETERSON. 


TONY BELLEW 
By MARGARET PETERSON, Author of ‘* The Lure of 
the Little Drum,’’ ‘* Blind Eyes.’’ 

The Times says: “‘A narrative given with an unfailingly true touch 
hroughout."’ 

The Scotsman says: “ Indian life is surveyed, not as something exotic 
but from the matter-of-fact point of view of the Indian resident, and about 
the story itself there is that suggestion cf the inevitable, which is the hall- 
mark of good literary art."’ 


NEW NOVELS TO BE PUBLISHED THIS YEAR. 
The 250 Guineas Prize Novel for 1914 


At the moment when this List goes to press, the Adjudicators have not yet 
agreed as to the winning novel. The Adjudicators, we may remind our 
friends, are Mr. W. L. Courrney, Editor of :the For/nightly Review and 
gd Editor of the Daily Telegraph, Mr. H. G. Wetts and Mr. A. E. 

. Mason. 


THE DOOR THAT WAS SHUT 
By ANNE WEAVER, Author of ‘‘ Thin Ice,” ‘‘ The 
Masquerade and a Monastery,” etc. 


ARIADNE OF ALLAN WATER 
By SIDNEY McCALL, Author of ‘‘ Truth Dexter,” etc. 


This popular author breaks a silence of several years with a delightful 
love story of the Southern States. 


London : 
ANDREW MELROSE, Ltd., 3, York Street, Covent Garden. 


J. B. Lippincott Company's 
New Books. 


The Practical Book of Period 


Furniture 
Treating of English Period and American Colonial 
and Post Colonial Furniture together with that 
of the Principal French Periods. 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and ABBOT 
With about 200 illustrations in colour, doubletone and line. 8vo. 
Handsomely decorated cloth. Inabox. 21/- net. 


A practical book for those who wish to know and buy period furniture. 
It contains all that it is necessary to know about the subject under one cover, 
By means of an illustrated chronological key (something entirely new) one is 
enabled to identify the period to which any piece of furniture belongs. In 
the text the details of shape, material, ornAment, etc., are all explained most 
sympathetically and in a manner suited for ready reference. The volume is 
uniform in size with “The Practical Book of Oriental Rugs,’’ which has 
met with a large and steady demand, necessitating a revised second edition. 


Heroes and Heroines of Fiction 
Modern Prose and Poetry. 
Crown 8ve. Half Morocco, gilt top, 10/6 net. 


Classical, Medieval, Legendary. 
Crown 8vo. Half Morocco, gilt top, 10/6 net. By WILLIAM S. WALSH. 
In these two invaluable reference books Mr. Walsh has compiled the 
famous characters and famous names in novels, romances, poems, and 
dramas. These are classified, analysed, and criticised, and supplemented 
with citations from the best authorities. Much infermation of a curious and 
unusual kind is also given. 


Essays Political and Historical 


By CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, LL.D., Author of “The Marquis de La 
Payette in the American Revolution." Former Minister of the United 
States to Austria-Hungary. Ambassador to Russia and to Germany. 
13mo. Cloth, gilt top, 6/- net. 

Essays upon vital subjects by one of our greatest figures in the diplomatic 
world will demand instant attention. Mr. Tower knows whereof he speaks 
when he treats such subjects as ‘The European Attitude Towards the 
Monroe Doctrine,"' *‘ The Treaty Obligation of the United States relating to 
the Panama Canal,” and “* Some Modern Developments of International 

Law.' His knowledge i is derived from practical diplomatic experience ; all 
- pal in statecraft or history will find much meat in Mr. Tower's point 
of view 


By Dr. G. GRIFFIN-LEWIS, Author of “ The Practical Book of Oriental 
Rugs.’ Frontispiece in colour and 21 full-page plates. 8vo. Cloth, 6/- net, 

This charming volume supplies the want of a thoroughly interesting 
moderately priced book on the Oriental Rug, full of pictures, mostly showing 
what beautiful rugs can be bought at the shops to-day at a price within the 
reach of any average householder. The book is compact with information, 
and no one should buy rugs without its aid. Those already possessing the 
author's "’ Practical Book of Oriental Rugs"’ should not fail to secure it as an 
interesting supplement. 


The True Ulysses S. Grant 


By General CHARLES KING. 
24 illustrations. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 10/6 net. 

This new volume in the well-known ‘‘ True Biographies and Histories"’ 
series is the work of a writer peculiarly fitted to deal with Grant. General 
Charles King thoroughly understands the military genius of the great Union 
Commander, and gives the reader an insight into those campaigns that are 
used as models of tacticsin the army colleges of Europe. But Grant, the 
Man, and Grant, the President, are treated with the same regard for truth 
as characterizes the study of Grant, the General, It is one of the best 
biographies in a very notable series. 


Shakspeare and Sir Walter 
Ralegh 


By HENRY PEMBERTON, Jr., M.A. Edited | after the Author’s death by 
Susan Lovering Pemberton from an ipt, with kindly 
revision by her husband's friend Carroll Smyth. Including also several 
essays previously published in the New Shakesperiana. 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top, price 6/- net. 

All those who are in anywise interested in the greatest problem in English 
literature, i.e., the Shakespearean authorship, must necessarily consult this 
book. Mr. Pemberton has applied the inductive scientific method to 
determine the true authorship of the poems and plays. The picturesque 
and ttagic figure of Sir Walter Ralegh looms up as the true author. The 
volume will come as a bolt out of the blue; contradiction, affirmation, and 
world-wide discussion will inevitably follow. 


New Novels at all the Libraries. 
THE DUKE OF OBLIVION 


By JOHN REED SCOTT, author of “The Colonel of the Red 
Hussars,” etc., with a Frontispiece in colour by H. Weston Taylor. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6/- 


ANYBODY BUT ANNE 
By SAROLYN WELLS, author of ** A Chain of Evidence,"’ etc., with 
a Frontispiece in colour by Robert McCaig. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6/-. 
THE BEST MAN 
By GRAVE LIVINGSTONE HILL LUTZ, author of ‘* Lo Michael,’ 


etc., with Illustrations in colour by Gayle Hoskins. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 6/-. 


THE FULL OF THE MOON 


By CAROLINE LOCKHART, author of Mg with Illustra- 
tions by Charles H. Stephens. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6/-. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
16, John Street, Adelphi, London. 
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MR. JOHN LANE BEGS TO ANNOUNCE THAT HE 
WILL PUBLISH DURING THIS MONTH AND NOVEMBER 
THE FOLLOWING SELECTION FROM HIS AUTUMN LIST 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 
By KENNETH GRAHAME. With 19 Illustrations, End Papers and Cover. 
Design by R. J. ENRAGHT-Moony. 12s. 6d. net. 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. With 18 Illustrations in Colour, End Papers 
and Cover Design by LEIGHTON PEARCE. Crown 4to. 6s. net. [Ready. 


COME UNTO THESE YELLOW SANDS. 
A Fairy Story by MARGARET L. WOODS. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
and numerous Drawings in black and white by JOHN HANCOCK. Crown 
4to. 6s. net. [Ready. 


ADVENTURES WITH A SKETCH BOOK. 
By DONALD MAXWELL. Illustrated by the Author. F'’cap 4to. 12s. 6d. net, 


Among the many illustrations in this book are a number of characteristic sketches of places whose names have become 
famous in the present war. The country of Lorraine, all the chief towns of the Meuse, Verdun, Toul and Dinant, the smaller 
villages of the Vosges District, etc., are described 


THE YEAR-BOOK OF AMERICAN ETCHING 1914. 


With an Introduction and 100 Illustrations, reproduced from the Annual Exhibition 
of the Association of American Etchers. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


BIRDS OF THE INDIAN HILLS. 


By DOUGLAS DEWAR. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A PLAYMATE OF PHILIP II. (on MarrIN oF AustTRIA). 


By LADY MORETON. Demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 16s. net. 


WITH THE TIN GODS. 


By Mrs. HORACE TREMLETT, with 18 Illustrations from Photographs. A 
delightful book of travel on the West Coast of Africa. 12s. 6d. net. 


MINIATURE EDITION OF WALTER CRANE’S 
TOY-BOOKS. 1s. net each. 
-PUSS IN BOOTS and THE FORTY THIEVES. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY and BLUE BEARD. 
THE THREE BEARS and MOTHER HUBBARD. 


Uniform with this edition, ls. net. [Ready- 


PEREZ THE MOUSE. 
Adapted from the Spanish of LUIS COLOMA by LADY MORETON. With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by GEORGE HowarpD VYSE and many Marginal Illustrations. 


6s. each. NOVELS 


THE REVOLT OF THE ANGELS _ (Ready) Anatole France 
VALLEY OF A THOUSAND HILLS F. E. Mills Young 
THE MAN WITH THE DOUBLE HEART (Ready) Muriel Hine 
BUT SHE MEANT WELL William Caine 
FIRST COUSIN TO A DREAM Cyril Harcourt 
SHIFTING SANDS _ (Ready) , ‘Alice Birkhead 
A DROP IN INFINITY Gerald Grogan 
LOST SHEEP. A Tale of the Foreign Legion. Vere Shortt 
APE’S FACE (Ready) Marion Fox 
THE LURE OF ROMANCE (Ready) H. F. Prevost Battersby 
3s. 6d. net each. 
ARCADIAN ADVENTURES with the IDLE RICH Stephen Leacock 
UNDER THE TRICOLOUR Pierre Mille 
Translated by B. Drillien. With 8 Illustrations in colour by HELEN MCKIE. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, W. 


Printed for the Socgeitenes by W. H. Suirn & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wester Pace at the Office, 10, King Street. 
ovent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County cf London.—Saturday, 24 October 1914. 
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